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to turn her eyes and her ambitions away from the East with a view
to a Western war.

On the contrary, one fact seems to indicate that when the Nazi
leaders were planning the scheme against Bohemia and Moravia, they
were already intending to go still farther eastward at a more or less
early date. From information hitherto received, it certainly seems
that the German Army tried to occupy the whole of Slovakia and
even Sub-Carpathian Russia. It was on account of Poland's attitude,
and the Hungarian decision to take no notice of German representa-
tions, that the German troops were withdrawn to the line of the Vaag.
Now, an occupation of Slovakia and Carpathian Ukraine, which would
have brought the German Army right up to the Russian frontier, could
have had political or military significance only if further operations
were contemplated against either Rumania or- Poland. In well-
informed circles in Berlin it is regarded that these regions are the
more immediately threatened.

Yet it does not seem that the direction of the next Nazi thrust
has been decided upon or that plans for further action have been
formulated.

An official of the Propaganda Ministry seems to have summed up
accurately the state of mind of the Nazi leaders in a remark made to
one of my compatriots: "We have before us so many open doors,
so many possibilities, that we no longer know which way to turn or
what direction to take."

We shall not go far wrong if we assume that the line of conduct to
be adopted by the Reich, which now forms a block of 90 million inhabi-
tants in the heart of Europe, will be influenced by the balance of forces
in Europe.

As things are, the Nazi leaders consider that the lead they have
established in armaments and the strategical position they have won
protect them from attack. Their weak point is a shortage of stocks
and a lack of raw materials and foodstuffs which would make it impos-
sible for them to stand a long war. Given the material impossibility
of challenging Britain's mastery of the sea, the Nazi leaders see two-
ways open to them.

Either to proceed without intermission to the subjugation of
east and south-east Europe and perhaps to that of Scandinavia,
thus securing for Germany in one way or another the resources
of these countries, and enabling it to a certain extent to face a
blockade.

Or to attack France and Britain, before these two Powers have,
with American help, caught up with German armaments, and in
particular, snatched from Germany the mastery of the air.

This second possibility is not at present the more probable. But
we must reckon with the risk of seeing Germany engaged in such an
undertaking. This risk may even be increased by the intensification
and the speeding up of our rearmament.

However, as we have no choice save either to bow one day to
Hitler's will or, by uniting our forces with those of Britain, to build a